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peated with the same precision and effect. 
Another "sensation" was produced imme- 
diately afterwards by Madame Grisi in "The 
Minstrel Boy." The emphasis and meaning 
thrown into this, one of the grandest of Irish 
melodies, by our old and always vividly re- 
membered favorite, impressed itself on every 
hearer, and an encore as unanimous as it was 
hearty showed how thoroughly her efforts 
had been appreciated. Never was public 
performer received with more marked and 
significant favor. Then came the familiar 
duet, "Crudel perche," from Mozart's 
Figaro, sung by Madame Lemmens-Sher- 
rington and Signor Graziani, as it has so 
frequently been sung for the delight of 
crowded audiences at the Royal Italian Ope- 
ra ; and then Handel's marvellously brilliant 
"Let the bright Seraphim," executed in 
perfection by Mdl'e. Adelina Patti, with, Mr. 
T. Harper as trumpet — a performance which 
excited the never-failing enthusiasm. The 
revolutionary duet from Masaniello, sung by 
Signors Naudin and Graziani, and the great 
scene of Leonora from Fidelio, in which the 
noble voice of Madame Maria Vilda was 
heard with fine effect, followed next, and 
were succeeded by Mr. Costa's beautiful ter- 
zetto, "Vannea colei che adoro," sung by 
Mdlle. Adelina Patti, Signor Mario, and Mr. 
Sims Reeves. This was one of the most 
genuine treats of the day; and no wonder 
that it should be unanimously asked for again. 
To say nothing of Mdlle. Patti, whose part 
it would have been difficult to fill so well, it 
was a treat to hear the greatest of Italian and 
the greatest of English tenors join their 
voices together in a piece of music so admir- 
ably calculated to display the best qualities 
of each. After the trio came Thalberg's 
brilliant pianoforte fantasia on "Home, 
sweet Home," played by Madame Arabella 
Goddard, as she has played it over and over 
again, and received with the favor to which 
she has always been accustomed since she first 
helped to make popular this very popular 
composition. The prayer from Rossini's 
Mose in Egitto, glorious in its majestic sim- 
plicity, was admirably given by the choir and 
encored as a matter of course. To this suc- 
ceeded the air, with chorus, "Com e gentil," 
from Donizetti's Don Pasquale, in which 
Signor Mario, how it need not be said, sang 
the solo part; "Hush, ye pretty warbling 
choir," from Handel's Acts and Galatea, 
charmingly sung by Madame Sherrington 
(piccolo, Mr. Roekstro) ; the magnificent air, 
with chorus, "Sound an Alarm," from the 
same composer's Judas Maccabaius, splendidly 
declaimed by Mr. Sims Reeves, who has long 
made it his own ; the comic trio from Cima- 
rosa's Mairimonio Segreto, with Mesdames 
Grisi, Rudersdorff, and Sainton-Dolby, as 
Carolina, Elizabetta, and Fidalma ; " O rud- 
dier than the cherry," given with his accus- 
tomed spirit and gusto by Mr. San tley (flute, 
Mr. R. S. Pratten); and, to conclude, the fa- 
mous trio, witli chorus, "See the conquering 
hero com;'t.,"in which the solo parts were 
undertaken by Mesdames Sherrington, Ru- 
dersdorff, and Sainton, a worthy ending to a 
concert almost unparalleled in variety of at- 
traction. The only regret was that Mdlle. 
Tietjens, who had delighted everybody pres- 
ent with her singing of "Hear ye, Israel," 
.and " Holy ! Holy !" in Elijah, had nothing 
put down for in the "miscellaneous" selec- 
tion. 

The Prince of Wales remained through the 
whole of Elijah and until about the middle 
of the second part. The concert was a bril- 



liant success, and it is hoped may prove of 
substantial advantage to the Crystal Palace. 

: — * <-»-► 1 

[From tho London Musical World.) 

BERLIOZ. 

Overture to " Waverteu." Op. 1. 



BY ROBERT SCHUMANN. 

What a contrast to Bennett is Berlioz, that 
raging bacchanal, the terror of the Philis- 
tines, to whom he is simply an awful monster 
with hungry eyes. But where do we find 
him to-day ? By the crackling hearth of a 
Scotch country house, amongst huntsmen, 
dogs, and meriy country girls ! 

Before me lies an Overture to " Waverley," 
Walter Scott's delicious story, which in its 
charming length, its romantic freshness, its 
purely English stamp, is still my favorite of 
all the modern English novels. To this, 
Berlioz has made his music. People will ask, 
"To which chapter ? to which scene ? why? 
with what object ?" Critics always want to 
know just what composers themselves cannot 
tell; and often do not understand the tenth 
part of what they criticise. Good heavens ! 
when will the time come that we shall no 
longer be asked what we mean by our divine 
composition ? Search for consecutive fifths 
as much as you please, gentlemen, but do 
leave us in peace, Here, however, the words 
on the title-page afford some clue — 
"Dreams of love and ladies' charms 
Give plaoe to honor and to arms." 

This puts us a little on the scent; but at the 
present moment I should like, above all, for 
an orchestra to strike up the overture, while 
a party of readers sat round to test it by the 
story. It would be easy to describe it — either 
in a poetic style, by depicting the manifold 
scenes it suggests to me; or by dissecting the 
mechanism of its construction. Each way of 
explaining music has its value ; at any rate, 
the first has not that dryness which, in the 
latter, is a fault or a virtue, as you happen to 
take it. But Berlioz's music must be heard; 
even looking at the score does not help one 
much, and it is useless to try to gain any 
idea of it on the piano. Often the whole 
point of a passage lies in an instrumental 
effect ; in handfuls of chords dashed off in 
some peculiar manner ; in strange complica- 
tions, which no one, even with the most 
practised ear, can distinctly represent to him- 
self by the mere sight of the notes on paper. 
If one thoroughly examines the thoughts, 
and considers them separately, they often 
seem commonplace, even trivial ; but as a 
whole, in spite of much to offend and startle 
a German ear, the music has for me an irre- 
sistible charm. In each of his works Berlioz 
is different ; in each he has ventured on new 
ground. I hardly know whether to call him 
a genius or a musical adventm-er. His light- 
ning flashes grandly enough ; but it leaves 
an awful smell of sulphur behind it. One 
minute he lays down big propositions and 
truths ; and the next, off he goes into mere 



schoolboy nonsense. To a person who has 

not attained to the first beginnings of musical 

culture and feeling (and the greater number 

of people have not), he must simply appear 

a fool ; and doubly so to professional players* 

who, for nine-tenths of their lives, move in 

one regular round, and on whom he makes 

demands such as no one else ever did. This 

explains the resistance his compositions have 

met with, and the fact that it takes years for 

one of them to reach the light by a proper 

performance. But the Overture to ' ' Waverley" 

will make its way more easily. Everybody 

knows the story and its hero; and what can 

be plainer than the motto — 

" Dreams of love and ladies' charms 
Oivo place to honor and to arms"? 

I sincerely trust that the Overture may be- 
come known in Germany; it can injure none 
but those poor creatures to whom nothing, 
however good, can be of any use. It is cu- 
rious, by the way, that this Overture bears a 
distant resemblance to Mendelssohn's Meere- 
stille, 

Berlioz's remarks on the title, page should 
not be overlooked. He calls this Overture 
his " Opus 1," and says that ho cancels his 
previously published "Opus 1" ("Eight 
Scenes from Faust"), and that the Waverley 
Overture is henceforth to bo so considered. 
But who can tell whether, at some future time, 
the second " Opus 1" will also please him 
no longer. One should, therefore make 
haste to become acquainted with the work, 
which, in spite of some youthful weaknesses, 
far surpasses, in greatness and individuality 
of invention, any instrumental music which 
France has lately produced. 

LISZT. 

Bravura Studies, arranged for the Pianoforte, from Paya- 
flint's Caprices. (In Two Parts). 

The original work is entitled, "2i Capricci 
per Violino solo, compos/i e dtdicati agli artisti 
da N. Pagan int. (Euvre 10./' Twelve of 
these, adapted for the piano by Robert 
Schumann, appeared as long ago as 1833 and 
1835. An arrangement of some of them also 
appeared in Paris, but I do not remember by 
whom they were done. Liszt's collection con- 
tains five of the Caprices, and an adaptation 
of the celebrated "Rondo a la Campauella. " 
His aim was no mere pedantic imitation, or 
simple filling out of the harmonics of the 
violin part ; the piano and the violin produce 
their effects by different means. The all- 
important task was to produce the same 
effect by whatever means. Every one who 
has heard Liszt knows how thoroughly ho 
understands the capacity and qualities of his 
instrument. It must, therefore, be most in- 
teresting to see the compositions of the great- 
est violin-player (as far as regards bi-avura 
playing) of this century, treated by the great- 

* I havo often found that it is amongst prolessional 
musicians one meots with the most obstinate narrow- 
mindedness; though, on the other hand, they are seldom 
wanting in certain sound qualities. 
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est piano-player of our clay. A glance at the 
collection, with its wonderful array of notes, 
ranged up and down like the rafters of a 
house, is enough to show that we have no 
trifle to deal with. It is as if in this work 
Liszt wanted to disclose all his experiences, 
and to bequeath to posterity every secret of 
his playing : in no better way could he have 
manifested his veneration for the great de- 
ceased artist than by a work like this, so 
carefully worked out even to the smallest 
details, and reflecting the spirit of the origi- 
nal with perfect fidelity. If Schumann 
aimed rather at bringing out the poetical 
side of the compositions, Liszt, without 
neglecting that, has chosen rather to re- 
flect its mechanical difficulties. He very 
rightly entitles the pieces "Bravura Studies;" 
since they arc just fit for playing in public 
as show-pieces. But there are not many 
who could thoroughly master them ; perhaps 
not more than four or five in the whole 
world. However, the difficulty will not pre- 
vent people from attempting them. Many 
are glad to approach even tolerably near the 
highest summits of executive perfection. 
When we closely examine this collection, 
there is no doubt that its purely musical 
worth often bears no proportion to its me- 
chanical difficulties. But the title "Study" 
answers for much in this case. We arc to 
practise diligently, whatever may be the cost. 
Tlicso are, perhaps, the most difficult 
pieces ever written for the piano, as the 
originals are for the violin. Paganini proba- 
bly meant to express this in his charmingly 
short dedication, " Agli artisti," as much as 
to say, " We are accessible to artists only." 
Thus it is also with the present arrangement; 
none but real artists of high standing could 
make anything of them. From this point of 
view alone can they be judged. Wo must 
forego a regular analysis and comparison of 
the arrangement witli the original ; it would 
take too much space, and is best done with 
both before one. It is interesting to compare 
the first Study with Schumann's arrange- 
ment of the same, a comparison to which 
Liszt expressly invites us by copying the 
latter, bar by bar, next his own. In the 
Italian edition it is the sixth Caprice. The 
last number eoutaius the. Variations winch 
also form the last number in the original edi- 
tion, and probably suggested to Ernst his 
" Carneval do Venise ;" from a musical point 
of view, this one is to me the most i terest- 
ing of the whole ; but even here, in the small 
space of a few bars, one finds tho most pro- 
digious difficulties, such as even Liszt him- 
self would have to study. Whoever can 
master these Variations, so as to play them 
in the easy playful stylo which they require, 
and make them go like scenes in a puppet- 
show, may travel all over the world, confi- 
dent that he will return with golden laurels, 
a second Liszt-Paganini. 

CLARA NOVELLO. 

At Loipzig, 1837-38. 

Miss Clara Novello's first appearance was 
tho most interesting occurrence this season. 



She came from London, from the midst of 
artists of the first rank, and all of them her 
friends — a fact not without its worth even in 
Leipzig. For years I have found nothing so 
good as her voice — thoroughly aware of its 
powers, and thoroughly under control ; at 
once full and delicate, every note as true as 
on a keyed instrument ; the noblest delivery, 
a style perfectly simple and unaffected, and 
without a thought of display but for the 
music and the composer. Her own native 
element, in which she was born and brought 
up, is Handel ; and this she sang so that 
people asked with astonishment, "Is that 
Handel?" "Did Handel write like that? 
Impossible !" Even a composer may learn 
much from a style like hers ; it also furnishes 
a style for judging the artists of our time, 
who so often make caricatures of themselves, 
because they will not stay long enough at 
school. Before art like that of Miss Novello, 
the stilted style in which our singers too 
often endeavor to sing over our heads, 
utterly breaks down. 

In a word, Clara Novello is neither a Mali- 
bran nor a Sontag ; but she is what she is, 
and that of the very highest class, and no 
one can take it from her. 



HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE. 



The first representation of Beethoven's 
opera — the solitary work of the kind, which 
sufficed to place its author side by side with 
Mozart, the greatest of dramatic composers, 
and in advance of Chorubini, the one whom 
Beethoven himself was inclined to rank as 
highest — took place under unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. Mdle. Tietjens had by no means 
recovered from her indisposition, and was 
not in a fit state to undertake so very arduous 
a task as that of representing the part of the 
incomparable Leonora. Her suffering was 
evident and painful. Nevertheless, even 
under these circumstances, her very impas- 
sioned and heartfelt performances could not 
fail to make a deep impression ; and the audi- 
ence, au audience that filled the house in 
every corner, grateful for her exertions and 
moved by her enthusiasm, applauded her 
frequently, and with genuine good will. 
After the magnificent quartet in the grave 
scone, and the duet with Elorestan, which 
directly follows it, Mdlle. Tietjens was unani- 
mously called before the lamps. Still it was 
a pity she should imperil her splendid voice 
at a time when it stands so clearly in need of 
at least a brief respite from labor. Up to 
this moment, almost the whole responsibility 
of maintaining the fortunes of the theatre 
has devolved upon her, scarcely an evening 
having passed without her appearing in some 
opera of more or less importance. The other 
woman's part in Fidelia, the charming Mar- 
cellina, was represented in her .own happy 
manner by Mdle. Sinico, who sang her one 
air as perfectly as could bo wished. Mr. 
Sautley, is unquestionably the best Pizarro 
since ^taudigl. All the overwhelming orches- 
tral accompaniment to the fierce outpouring 
of revenge and malice by which the wicked 
Governor lets the audience into his confi- 
dence, in the same scene (perhaps the most 
impressive in dramatic music), could not 
drown the bright and penetrating tones of a 
voice now in its category unparalled. Herr 
Rokitansky's rich and sonorous bass is exactly 
suited to the music of Rocco, and he gives to 
the personage of that rough but ldnd-natured 
gaoler a certain bluffness which reminds us 
occasionally of Herr Formes, whose Rocco 



stood alone among the Roccos of his time. 
Signor Tasca is not equal to the music of 
Florestan, of which no Italian singer has been 
able to make himself thoroughly master in 
our remembrance — Signor Tamberlik ex- 
cepted. But though the great air of the pri- 
son was a failure, the bright and telling high 
notes of Signor Tasca's voice, a legitimate 
tenor if there ever was one, were used to very 
considerable advantage in the duet with Fide- 
Ho, in which husband and wife give expression 
to their rapture at being reunited after a long 
separation. Here Signor Tasca justly shared 
the applause with Mdle. Tietjens. Signor 
Foli did all that could be desired in the small 
part of the Minister, who only appears in the 
last scene, when the interest of the drama is 
over ; and Mr. Holder might be a very good 
Jacquino if he would commit the music to 
memory — a sine qua non where Beethoven is 
concerned. The overture, the grand No. 3 
(in C) — the noblest and most perfect of the 
four — was superbly played by the orchestra, 
under Signor Arditi; but we have heard the 
chorus of Prisoners much more effectively 
sung; nor can we approve of the tenor solo, 
which is one of its marked features, being 
given otherwise than as Beethoven has indi- 
cated — that is, to a single voice. 

Mdle. Christine Nilsson's second appear- 
ance was quite as successful as her first. The 
opera was again La Traeiata; the house was 
again crowded in every part ; and the most 
lavish applause was again bestowed on the 
interesting young Swede from the beginning 
to the end of her performance. The Alfredo 
on this occasion was Signor Gardoni, always 
welcome at Her Majesty's Theatre, where he 
first became known to the English public, as 
Ferdinando.in La Favorita at the beginning of 
the memorable year, 18-17, when Mr. Lumley 
had first to make head against the formidable 
opposition at Covent Garden. Nothing could 
be more refined than Signor Gardoni's sing- 
ing, nothing more gentlemanly than his bear- 
ing, in a part that has so very little to recom- 
mend it. There was also another change in 
the distribution of characters, a new baritone, 
Signor Pandolfini, taking the place of Mr. 
Stantley, as the elder Germont. Though 
always pleased to welcome Italian singers on 
the boards of the Italian Opera, we are com- 
pelled to say, in this instance, that the Eng- 
lishman is by many degrees the better Italian 
singer of the two. 

On Saturday night Mdle. Nilsson appeared 
for the third time, and in a new character — 
that of Margaret in M. Gounod's still popu- 
lar Faust — a character which, it should be 
stated, she had never before attempted, even 
on tho French stage. Mdle. Nilsson takes 
precisely the view of Margaret adopted by 
Mdle. Miohm Carvalho, the first to represent 
the character at the Royal Italian Opera 
(18C3), and, as in the case of the same lady, 
her costume in the first scenes is closely 
copied from the celebrated picture by the late 
Ary Scheffer. The audience was the most 
crowded, and brilliant that has for a long 
time been assembled within the walls of Her 
Majesty's Theatre — just such an audience, in 
fact, as niany can remember on what used 
emphatically to be called "Jenny Lind 
nights," some twenty years ago. Whether 
the new " Swedish nightingale " is destined 
to attain the vogue of the old one time alone 
can show. We prefer not hurrying to con- 
clusions. 



Sonderhausen. — Herr Max Bmch has 
accepted the post of Court-Conducto, 



